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That operates its trains on the famous block system 
between the Twin Cities, Milwaukee and Chicago; 

That lights its trains by electricity throughout; 

That uses the celebrated electric berth reading lamp; 

That runs four splendidly equipped passenger trains 
every day from St. Paul and Minneapolis through 
to Chicago via Milwaukee; 

And that road is the 


Chicago 


Milwaukee 
« St. Paul 


It also operates steam-heated vestibule trains, carry- 
ing the latest private compartment cars, library 
buffet. smoking cars, -and palace drawing-room 
sleepers. 

Parlor cars, free reclining chair cars and the very best 
dining car service. 

For lowest rates to any point’ in the United States, 


Canada or Mexico, apply to ticket agents, or 
address ~ 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, : J. T. CONLEY, 
Gen’! Pas & Ticket Agent, Ass’t Gen. Pass. Agent, 
NOTE.—Elegantly equipped trains from St. Paul 


and Minneapolis through to Peoria, St. Louis and 
Kansas City daily. 
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A CHRONICLE OF THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, AND KINDRED ORGANIZATIONS, 


VOLUME IV. NOVEMBER, 1900. NUMBER 4. 


NE of the most valuable results of the National 


The State Conferences Conference of Charities and Correction has 
of Charities. been the development of the State conferences of 


charities. The oldest of these is the Pennsylvania 
Association of Directors of the Poor and Charities, which is nearly as old 
as the National Conference of Charities and Correction, having held its 
Twenty-Sixth meeting in 1900. It is only within a few years, however, 
that the scope of this association has been broadened so as to cover the 
general field of charities. Formerly, it was an organization like the simi- 
lar associations of county officers in New York, Indiana, Michigan and 
Illinois, which are devoted particularly to the discussion of the problems 
arising in connection with the caring for the poor by public authorities. 

Nineteen state conferences of charities exist, namely: in California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Wisconsin and the Province of Ontario. Most of the 
state conferences have had small beginnings, originating in a little knot 
of interested people, and growing from year to year. The Ohio Confer- 
ence has assumed large proportions, having an annual attendance of about 
300 people. The Indiana Conference numbers perhaps 150, and several 
others number 100 or more delegates. 

Most of the state conferences of charities and correction follow closely 
the policy of the National Conference. The meetings are devoted to the 
discussion of the problems of charities and correction. In most cases no 
platforms are adopted and the discussion is left to produce its own effect. 
In several of the states important legislation has been effected through the 
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influence of the state conference of charities and correction, for example: 
“The Juvenile Court Law’ of Illinois, resulted largely from the Illinois 
Conference of 1898, which was devoted entirely to the discussion of the 
care of dependent and neglected children. The Ohio Conference exerted 
a direct influence in recodifying the poor laws of that state. The fact that 
the state conferences seldom attempt toinficence legislation directly, gives 
added weight to their influence when they do make such effort. The 
Pennsylvania Conference has not hesitated to recommend legislation 
freely, and has exercised considerable influence in that direction. 

Most of the state conferences hold no section meetings, but bring the 
entire membership together at each session. The Indiana Conference de- 
votes one session to section meetings called ‘‘round tables,” and the Michi- 
gan Conference has held some section meetings. There is a decided ad- 
vantage in having all the subjects discussed by the whole conference. 
People who are engaged in specific lines of charity need the broadening 
influence of other lines of work. It is sometimes amusing to observe the 
surprise of people who discover for the first time how interesting and val- 
uable is the work which is being done by others, 

To those who are not familiar with the work of conferences of chari- 
ties, it is often a matter of wonder to discover the influence which these 
informal meetings exert. For example, the Iowa Conference of Charities 
and Correction which has held only three annual sessions, has already 
come to be recognized as a prominent force in the state of lowa. The in- 
fluence of the conference is due, in part at least, to the following consider- 
ations: (a.) The conference enlists the co-operation of the most intelli- 
gent students and workers in philanthropy—members of boards of public 
charities, trustees and directors of charitable organizations, superinten- 
dents and other officers of public institutions, clergymen, representatives 
of women’s clubs, etc.; (b.) The conference leads to effective co-operation 
between the representatives of the different lines of charity who have here- 
tofore worked separately, instead of co-operating; (c.) There is created 
a consensus of opinion in regard to the more important questions which 
come before the conference. The public press circulates it, and an effec- 
tive public sentiment is created; (d.) The conference becomes a contin- 
uous force growing in strength from year to year; (e.) The conference 
comes to be recognized as an impartial and disinterested body, untram- 
meled by sectarianism or partisanship, seeking the best interests of the 
unfortunate, without selfish motives. 

The state conferences of charities have become missionary bodies, 
carrying inspiration to all sections of the state in which they are estab- 
lished. The state conferences of Minnesota, Illinois and Indiana, have 
adopted the policy of meeting from year to year in the smaller cities of the 
state, usually those in which state charitable or correctional institutions 
are located. In this way, the members of the conference have opportuni- 
ties to visit the public institutions of the state as well as the local charitable 
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institutions. Each city in which the meeting is held received a permanent 
impulse along the line of modern methods of charity, resulting often in 
marked improvements in their local charities. Experience proves that the 
local effect of the conference is much greater in small cities than in the 
larger ones for the reason that it is possible to rouse the whole community, 
and for the added reason that there are fewer counter attractions. It is 
usually possible to secure an attendance of from 500 to 2,000 for the princi- 
pal evening meeting of the conference. 

Those state conferences are most successful and valuable in which op- 
portunity is given for free discussion. The reading of long papers without 
the opportunity for discussion invariably diminishes the interest in the 
conference. Often the most valuable part of the conference is the spon- 
taneous discussion of people who are actively engaged in charitable work, 
or the information which is elicited by questions from the audience. 

The highest mission of a conference of charities is its educational in- 
fluence. The conference tends to create a sound public sentiment which 
sustains good legislation and fosters wise efforts for improvement. A 
marked example is seen in the contribution made by the Indiana State 
Conference toward the elimination of partisan politics as an influence in 
the state institutions. The Colorado State Conference has exercised a 
marked influence in sustaining the good work of the state board of correc- 
tions and charities of that stste. 

The New Hampshire State Conference undertook an elaborate investiga- 
tion into the condition of dependent children of that state, resulting in a 
very valuable report which was published in the Proceedings of the Second 
Conference of New Hampshire. 

Most of the state conferences of charities are very simple in their 
organization, and very broad in their scope, offering a free platform to all 
who have intelligent ideas, whether they agree with the ideas of the officers 
or not. Several conferences have been organized by state boards of 
charities, but in such cases, the board of charities have not attempted 
control of the conference, but has left it when organized, to manage its 
own affairs. The state conferences of charities are noticeably free from 
partisan or sectarian control, and their influence is greatly promoted by 
this fact. 

New conferences have been organized during the past year in Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Missouri, New York.and Virginia, and it is probable that 
additional conferences will be organized during the coming year in several 
states. 

The state conferences do not supersede the National Conference. 
Those who are interested in state conferences are most active in the pro- 
motion of the National Conference. One of the advantages of the state 
conferences is the bringing together people of diverse experiences and of 
different points of view. This advantage is still more marked in the 
national gathering. 
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It has often been noted by those who are in the habit of attending 
both the national and:the state conferences, that the proceedings in the 
convention are only a part of the conference. Perhaps the most valuable 
opportunities come in the personal association of the members in the hotel 
lobbies and dining rooms. Many a knotty problem of institutional adminis- 
tration or of charity organization has been solved by personal consultation 
with some experienced member of the conference. 

Thus far, there has been no sign of decadence, either in the spirit or 
in the interest of the state conference of charities. It is true and perhaps 
unavoidable that a great deal of old straw is threshed out in each one of 
the conferences, but the older members of the conference endure with 
patience, discussions with which they have been long familiar, for the sake, 
of the newer members who come in each year; but on the other hand, every 
member of the conference finds at each meeting new and enlightening 
views at work. 

The General Secretary of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction 1s frequently called upon for information and advice with 
reference to the organization of new conferences, which is cheerfully 
furnished on application. 

The value of such conferences is indicated by the fact that no state con- 
ference that has held more than one session has been abandoned, with the 


possible exception of the Wisconsin conference, which has held no meeting 
for the past. three years. It is still desirable that every state which 
is still unorganized, should establish such a conference. 
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The State Conferences of Charities. 


THE MINNESOTA STATE CONFERENCE. 


BY SECRETARY JAS. F. JACKSON, ST. PAUL. 


The Ninth Minnesota State Conference of Charities and Correction 
was held at Winona, Oct. lst to 3rd, 1900, Hon. Wm. W. Folwell, 
LL.D., presiding. The local arrangements were complete. Winona’s 
interest in these subjects gave two of the best evening audiences which 
have ever welcomed the Minnesota Conference, and the morning 
audiences were satisfactory. Probably because of the distance from the 
Twin Cities, and the location in a corner of the State, the outside atten- 
dance was less than the average. 

This is the first time for many years that the Governor was present 
and participated in a Conference. The Governor made it clear that, 
although Minnesota may be proud of the position accorded its chari- 
table and correctional institutions, its people must make continuous, 
earnest and united efforts to complete and perfect the system of correc- 
tional and charitable institutions. Her position will not otherwise be 
maintained, because of the advances being made by many States in the 
care and protection of its members. 

No topic was of more general interest than the report of the Com- 
mittee on the care of epileptics. This Committee consjsted of Wm W. 
Folwell, LL.D., State Board of Charities; Hon. C. E. Faulkner, late 
president of the National Conference of Charities and Correction; Attor- 
ney-General W. B. Douglas; Dr. T. C. Clark of Stillwater; Dr. C. 
Eugene Riggs, chairman of the Lunacy Commission; and Dr. A, C, 
Rogers, superintendent of the Minnesota School for the Feeble Minded. 
The Committee stated that they had definite information concerning 772 
epileptics in their homes, 32 in the.St. Paul City Hospital and 312 in 
State institutions making a total of 1116. They expressed the belief 
that this is less than half the number of epileptics in the State. 
The report shows that at present Minnesota is caring for 145 of these 
epileptics in the hospitals for the insane, and 167 at the School for the 
Feeble Minded. 

The epileptic children of the State are being cared for and trained 
at the School for the Feeble Minded, as far as the capacity of the insti- 
tution will permit, along the lines that are in harmony with ‘‘colony’’ 
ideas. Changes are under way by which separate care may be given 
to four-fifths of the epileptics who are now in the School. The Commit- 
tee strongly recommends State institutional care of epileptics on the 
colony plan and urges the advantages of having a small number in each 
of the carefully classified groups with means of training adapted to the 
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varied requirements, special emphasis to be placed on out door occupa- 
tions. In conclusion, the report says: ‘‘It is the opinion of your com- 
mittee that the coming legislature should be urged to take steps looking 
towards a more generous provision for the State’s epileptics, according 
to the colony idea, at the earliest possible date consistent with a well- 
matured plan’’ Inan earnest speech, Dr. Riggs commended the posi- 
tion of the Committee and advanced reasons for its adoption, he presen- 
ted a comprehensive view of the development of the methods of caring for 
epileptics illustrated by practice at various colonies and institutions. 
He spoke especially of Bielefeld as the outgrowth of a divine altruism 
from which has arisen the different colonies in Europe and America. 

Perhaps no paper was anticipated with greater. interest on the part 
of visitors than that on ‘‘Small State Asylums’’ presented by the super- 
intendent of the First State Asylum. The establishment of Asylums 
was the result of a compromise in the Legislature between the advocates 
of the establishment of a Fourth State Hospital and the advocates of the 
establishment of county asylums under strict State supervision. Asa 
result. the first State asylum was located at Anoka and the second State 
asylum at Hastings. The plans provide for a plain two-story brick 
building and are the same at both places. Each asylum is located on a 
farm of something over 640 acres. There are no resident physicians 
and the visiting physicians have found it necessary to administer as 
little medicine as would be necessary with the same number of men of 
corresponding ages outside an institution. The superintendent says: 
“At the outset two night watchmen were kept busy, but now one scarcely 
knows how to occupy his time. The secret is that the men have plenty 
of healthful, agreeable occupation, regular habits, plenty of well pre- 
pared, wholesome food, and as much diversion as the circumstances will 
permit. They seem as contented as it is possible for insane men to be; 
with rare exceptions, they sleep well and are healthy.’’ 

‘‘It has been my pleasure to become personally acquainted with 
every man, though I found it no small task in addition to my duties as 
the purchasing agent, superintendent of the development of the plant, 
the giving close heed to the help, the general management of the farm, 
and attending to all the various duties which devolve upon the superin- 
tendent of a small institution. But by experience, I found that the 
inmates like to know and personally deal with the superintendent, and 
in turn I found that a study of their peculiarities from day to day, com- 
bined with aS much knowledge as I could obtain of their past lives, 
enabled me to give each man the treatment best adapted to divert his 
thoughts, obtain congenial occupation and make life as comfortable as 
possible for him. Although the men are occupied and are encouraged 
to be as useful as may be, I do not permit the attendants to force from 
them any unwilling service, but I am constrained to say that not a few 
patients devote themselves so wholly to their work as to become more 
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valuable than the average man whom I have employed to perform similar 
service on my own farm.’’ 

‘*A few of the men have so fully improved as to return to their 
homes, a number more could safely return if at their homes they could 
have as favorable conditions as exist at the asylum; that is, regularity 
of habits, congenial employment, and the kind treatment which the 
employees seem glad to extend to them.”’ 

It was made clearly evident that the success of these asylums rests 
on the fact that the number of inmates is sufficiently small to enable the 
superintendent to give personal attention to each, and that opportunities 
are afforded for every one to have plenty of congenial outdoor occupation. 

The other subjects presented were, ‘‘The Economics of Population, ”’ 
President Folwell; ‘‘The Importation of Dependent Children,’’ Supt. 
G. A. Merrill; ‘‘The Reformation of First Offenders,’’ Supt. F. L. 
Randall; ‘‘The Purpose of the State Prison,’’ Warden C. McC. Reeve; 
‘*Poorhouse Management,’’ Mrs. J. L. Hendry; ‘‘Poorhouse Construc- 
tion,’’ (illustrated by stereoptican views) Jas. F. Jackson; ‘‘Workings 
of the Probation Law in Minnesota,’’ The Probation Officers; ‘‘The 
Education of the Charitable Impulse and the Organization of Charitable 
Endeavor,’’ Miss Alberta D. Garber; ‘‘The Migration of Paupers,’’ 
Agent W. A. Gates. 

Supt. Randall proposed the unique idea that prisoners arrested for 
crimes punishable by sentence in the State Reformatory might plead 
guilty and immediately enter upon the service of the sentence at the 
Reformatory whence he would be returned to the county for trial and 
sentence. The purpose is to avoid the demoralization of the jail and 
give the prisoner the earliest opportunity to be under reformative 
influence. 

The program was presented without a break from the commence- 
ment to the close of the Conference. Discussions were not allowed to 
linger along and ‘‘wink out.’’ On the contrary the President was 
obliged to close most discussions in order not to encroach on the time of 
the succeeding subject. The interest in the discussions indicated that 
the papers were presentations of practical problems. 

The next meeting will be held at Owatonna, November 1901, James 
J. Dow, L.H.D., Faribault, president; and Miss Grace Johnston, 
secretary. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE CONFERENCE. 


(Condensed from “Charities.”’) 


At the opening session of the State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, the Senate Chamber at Albany was crowded by an audience, 
representative of the various interests which the conference is intended 
toembrace. There were workers in public and private charitable 
agencies, reform bodies and correctional institutions. There were pro- 
fessional workers and volunteers, state and city officials, and private 
citizens, the Governor of New York, the President of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, the President and members of the 
State Board of Charities, the Secretary and members of the Lunacy 
Commission, and the Mayor of Albany. 

Hon. W. R. Stewart, Chairman of the Provisional Committee, de- 
tailed the steps by which the conference was organized and gracefully 
introduced the speakers at the opening session, reaching a climax of 
appreciative eulogy in the warm tribute with which he introduced the 
President of the Conference, Hon. W. P. Letchworth.. Mr. Stewart 
said that although the State Board of Charities had initiated this con- 
ference it was not with the desire or intention that the conference should 
hereafter have any official connection with the board. 

Gov. Roosevelt dwelt upon the value of the aid given to public officials 
by those who work at civic and social problems as a labor of love. Re- 
ferring to the correctional side of the conference, the Governor empha- 
sized the mischief resulting from such sentimentality as prompts a com- 
munity to allow criminals to escape just punishment. With equal 
emphasis the Governor congratulated the societies engaged in charitable 
work which keep themselves free from harmful forms of philanthropy, 
the effect of which is to pauperize and degrade. 

Hon. Bird S. Coler sent a brief paper containing suggestive statis- 


' tics of the finances of public charities in New York city, and asking for 


suggestions regarding the further improvement of the system of granting 
subsidies to private charities. On this subject Mr. John M, Glenn of 
Baltimore, President of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, made some pertinent suggestions based on recent experiences of 
the Maryland Legislature. Mr. Glenn also pointed out the advantages 
of conferences of this kind, and extended a cordial invitation to the 
national conference in Washington next May. 

The Wednesday morning session was devoted to ‘*The Care and 
Relief of Needy Families in Their Own Homes.’’ A paper, ‘‘The Need 
and Value of Settlement Work,’’ was read by James B. Reynolds, head 
worker of the University Settlement, New York. 

Mr. Reynolds said that settlement work is susceptible of three divis- 


ions: First, social investigation; Second, the provision of various kinds 
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of opportunity in the settlement house; and, Third, co-operative work 
with and for the community in which the settlement is located. The 
settlement, from the point of view of gengral social conditions, has be- 
come a necessity. 

The discussion of Mr. Reynold’s paper was opened by Mr. J. Gra- 
ham Phelps Stokes, of New York, who spoke upon ‘‘The Relation of 
Settlement Work to the Evils of Poverty.”’ 

A paper on ‘‘The Breaking Up of Families,’’ was presented by Mr. 
Edward T. Devine, General Secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society of the city of New York. 

Mr. Devine spoke at length of the removal of the aged and sick from 
their homes to charitable institutions, and the proper care of such 
dependents. : 

Referring to the removal of children because of destitution, ungov- 
ernable conduct, and improper guardianship, he said: 

1. Children should remain with their parents if the latter are of 
good character and have sufficient income for their support. 

2. Good parents who with reasonable assistance can support their 
children at home should, as a rule, receive such assistance. The ex- 
perience of the Charity Organization Society of the city of New York 
demonstrates, beyond possible controversy, the fact that there are many 
such families and that assistance for them can be provided. 

3. If children are removed because their parents are morally unfit 
guardians for them, this removal should be absolute. 

4. If children are removed because of their own incorrigible con- 
duct the expense of their maintenance in a disciplinary institution 
should be borne by their parents, and the period of their detention 
should be as short as is consistent with the objects in view when com- 
mitment is made. 

5, Orphans, abandoned children, when the whereabouts of the 
parents are unknown, and others who for exceptional reason may be 
treated without regard to their parents or other relatives, may be 
cared for by whatever method is best for themselves. 

6. Children of destitute parents, for whom no adequate private 
assistance is forthcoming, should be cared for without transfer of legal 
guardianship from the parents. 

The afternoon session, Wednesday, was devoted to the consideration 
of ‘*The Institutional Care of Destitute Adults.’’ The report of the 
commitiee was presented by Mr. Byron M. Child, Superintendent of 
State and Alien Poor. The report considered the growth of philan- 
thropy in this state. It showed an increase of annual expenditures for 
all purposes from about $6,000,000 in 1870, to nearly $30,000,000 in 1899. 
Besides the almshouses and other public charities having such inmates 
under care, there are now about one hundred and ten institutions under 
private control which receive destitute adults. These institutions in 
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1895, cared for 4,786 persons, while the public almshouses had 14,758 
‘inmates. In 1899, 82,974 persons received relief in almshouses, and 
6,853 in the other state institutions. 

Indigence in this country usually springs from one of two causes— 
improvidence or overwhelming misfortune. 

The various homes for destitute adults draw the larger proportion 
of the inmates from the improvident class. 

The expenditure for maintenance of the destitute ought to be kept 
within the narrowest limits consistent with proper care. Those able to 
work, but unwilling, and others of vicious character who may seek a 
home in the almshouse should be refused admission. 

In the administration of institutions for the care of destitute adults 
the points essential to success were stated to be, among others: 

First, Competent officials are of the first importance; Second, Good 
buildings, and attention to the vital matters of ventilation, sunlight, and 
general sanitation; Third, Discipline for inmates; Fourth, Classifica- 
tion has worked many changes for the better; Fifth, When voluntary 
dependency among the able-bodied becomes incorrigible, it should be 
deemed a form of radical depravity, capable of transmission, to prevent 
which the aid of the surgeon should be invo«ed. 

Dr. J. T. Duryea, superintendent of the Kings County Almshouse 
and Hospital, read a paper on ‘‘Classification.’’ He said: 

Careful classification tends to bring each individual condition 
within the observation of those interested, and the more thoroughly this 
is accomplished, the fewer dependents there will be, because many 
adult dependents could be made self-supporting if their conditions 
received individual thought and direction. 

A classification to be of reliable result must be so defined that the 
understanding and practical application of it will be universal. 

A proper classification more nearly guarantees proper care for the 
various classes of dependents than anything else, and it provides a 
means of more justly comparing the work of tie various institutions. 

Thursday morning a paper on “The Duty of the State Toward Its 
Idiotic and Feeble-Minded,’’ was read by Dr. John F. Fitzgerald, 
superintendent of the Rome State Custodial Asylum, Rome. It may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

In the month of July, 1851, an act was passed by the legislature 
establishing the New York State Asylum for Idiots, The belief that 
idiots were capable of being improved was then officially recognized for 
the first time in this state. 

Instead of the New York State Idiot Asylum we have now the Syra- 
cuse State Institution for Feeble-Minded Children; the New York State 
Custodial Asylum for Feeble-Minded Women at Newark; and the Rome 
State Custodial Asylum and the Craig Colony for Epleptics, so that 
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much progress has been made in securing enlightened treatment and 
care for these defective classes. 

October 1, 1899, there were 1,154 idiotic and feeble-minded people 
confined in the city, town and almshouse institutions. 

When the feeble-minded cbild has received the training of the 
educational institution, he should be transferred to a custodial institu- 
tion. But the institutions at Newark and Rome are already filled to 
their capacity. He said that this condition would be rectified when our 
legislators appreciate the economy of lessening the sources of degeneracy. 

Hon. Peter M. Wise, President State Commission in Lunacy, spoke 
on ‘*Five Years’ Co-operative Experience of the State Hospitals for the 
Insane—Can it be Extended to Other Charitable Institutions?’’ Mr. 
Wise spoke in part as follows: 

It is now five years since the state, transferring the asylums of New 
York and Kings Counties to the lunacy system, under the provisions of 
the ‘‘State Care Act,’’ gathered under its care and support all the 
institutions maintained for the dependent insane. 

The per capita cost for the insane in the state institutions has been 
reduced under state care more than $50 a year. The aggregate saving 
which has been largely affected by the present well developed system 
of New York’s lunacy department, amounts to $663,520 annually. 

To secure economies as well as improvement in quality of supplies 
and service, the commission, early adopted the communistic plan of 
division of labor. At one of the state hospitals there were established 
a coffee plant for roasting and grinding and a spice grinding plant. 
Coffee is now purchased and imported and ground and distributed to all 
the hospitals from this central plant. In this direction alone a saving 
of $24,000 per annum in expenditure has been effected. With the excep- 
tion of one employed person supervising the process, the labor is per- 
formed by patients. The printing for the entire system is done at two 
hospitals, with well equipped offices, using patients as compositors. 
An advantage almost equal to reduced cost and improved quality, is the 
employment which these various industries provide for patients. Per- 
haps the feature of the co-operative system which has given the best 
economic results has been the joint contracts for standard supplies. 
Before the inauguration of this system the per capita cost for tea was 
forty-five cents and for the past year it was thirty-nine cents. Similar 
economies have been effected in other lines. 

Mr. Wise then referred to the food studies which have engaged the 
department and the state hospitals for the past few years under the 
guidance of Prof. W. O. Atwater. 

A higher standard of treatment for the insane has been reached in 
the past five years, coincident with a decreased force of employes. 

Perhaps the richest fruit of mutual labor in this department has 
grown from co-operative efforts to improve the service, and more 
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especially that of personal attendance upon the insane. The scientific 
work of the hospitals has felt the impetus of this co-operative effort, and 
is practically united by a central institute which guides and directs 
scientific inquiry to a common and united purpose. 

And why can not co-operation be extended to all other institutions 
maintained for the defective and the wayward? 

The final session of the conference, Thursday afternoon, was devo- 
ted to the consideration of ‘‘The Treatment of the Criminal.’’ 

The report of the committee on this subject, presented by the chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. Thomas Sturgis, of New York city, president 
board of managers New York State Reformatory, Elmira, was in part 
as follows: 

The treatment of the criminal should begin With the obliterating or 
at least the ameliorating of those conditions from which criminality 
springs and of which it is born. 

Speaking of prisons Mr. Sturgis said: 

In a general way it is recognized that each class of prisons is inten- 
ded for a distinct class of offenders; that the industrial schools are for 
vicious boys, and the state prisons for matured felons. But as we study 
the facts closely, we find that the supposed distinction in gradation of 
crime is more in name than in fact,.and that other distinctions even 
more important are not regarded at all. 

Our object is to point out the precedent conditions which are essen- 
tial, in our judgment, to the adoption of a true system of treatment in 
any and all penal institutions. These conditions are: 

1. Centralization of prisons of every kind, other than those of tem- 
porary detention only, under state control. 

2. That all prisons shall be taken out of politics, and that they 
shall be administered by men who are making this profession a scien- 
tific study and a life work. 

3 Acclassification of all criminals and a division of them among 
institutions according to such analysis. 

4. The specializing of such institutions to the end that each ma» 
receive only that class or classes to the treatment of which its situation, 
its staff, and its system are deliberately adapted. 

5. That as experience shows that such classification can be but 
inadequately made by the courts, from lack of time and absence of ex- 
pert testimony, provision should be made for such analysis by the head 
of the institution to which the prisoner is first sent, and subsequent 
transfer in accordance with such analysis shall be legalized both as to 
the power of the transferring officer and that of the prison to which the 
transfer is made. : 

6. The adoption of the principle that reformation and not punish- 
ment is the end sought by imprisonment, with such application of the 
indeterminate sentence and the parole system as the class and condition 
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of the prisoner and the character of the management may justify. 

The time has gone by when we seek to punish the criminal simply. 
Punishment as a deterrent has failed. We now Seek to reform if we can 
and to seclude for the protection of society if we cannot. 

Finally, whatever the system in any prison, it should contain, high 
above everything else, the element of hope. This should never be aban- 
doned while life lasts if the mental powers are normal. Omit this and 
you take away the strongest inspiration to reform and substitute des- 
pair. Include it and you give to the guardian of the prisoner his 
strongest weapon, and to the prisoner himself a gleam of light in the 
surrounding darkness, shining from the open door through which, if he 
wills it, he may once again pass to finish his life experience under the 
conditions of freedom. 

‘The Prison System of the State of New York: How it can Be Im- 
proved,’’ was the subject of the paper presented by Secretary George 
McLaughlin, of the State Commission of Prisons, Albany. His address 
was in part as follows: 

The total prison population of the State, including all prisoners in 
custody October 1, was in 1895, 12,661; 1898, 11,091; and in 1899, 10,350; 
showing a decrease in population during the year preceding October 1, 
1899, of 741; and a decrease since October 1, 1895, of 2,311. Of the 10,350 
inmates of prisons and reformatories in this state October 1, 1899, there 
were only 1,197 women; 342 of this number were in the workhouse on 
Blackwell’s Island, New York City. 


The task of finding employment for the convicts of this state within 
the limitations imposed by the constitution and by the legislature, has 
occupied a great deal of the time of the commission during the five years 
of its existence. New industries had to be established, and, as the men 
were without experience, a considerable percentage of the first output 
was found by the consumers to be more or less defective and unsatisfac- 
tory. This difficulty has been largely overcome by time and experience. 

The second serious obstacle was found to be in the unwillingness of 
officials and institutions to purchase and use prison-made goods, This 
unwillingness is now less pronounced than at any former time, especially 


among state officers and state institutions, but is still very general among 
local officials. 


Turning to the reforms needed in prisons, Secretary McLaughlin said 
that every prison from a jail up should be in some measure a reformatory, 
and suggested the following improvements : 


1. In order to furnish the convicts wiih employment under the present 
Constitution further legislative restrictions should cease, and officers and 
institutions should comply with the law in good faith. 


2. The state should furnish the prisons with new and modern build- 
ings, especially at Sing Sing and Auburn. 
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3. We may expect to see the lock-step and the present prison stripes 
superseded among prisoners of the higher grades. 

4. When prisoners whose education has been utterly neglected are 
received there should be compulsory education in the common English 
branches, ; 

5. An efficient parole law should be adopted applicable to the state 
prison. 

6. The state should watch over a man after his discharge from prison. 
aiding him in finding employment, and in the meantime should render 
him assistance if necessary. 

7. Ithas been wisely suggested that even life prisoners should be 
under a system of parole, probably a special law. On September 30, 1899, 
there were in the three state prisons 177 convicts serving a life sentence. 
Many of these were not habitual criminals, but were convicted of murder 
in the second degree, while more or less intoxicated or in the heat of pas- 
sion under more or less provocation. Some of these convicts have been in 
prison twenty, thirty, and forty years. 

The speaker briefly referred to present conditions at Elmira Reform- 
atory and to the Houses of Refuge for Women, Healso spoke of the dif- 
ficulty of finding employment for inmates of penitentiaries. ' 

According to all accepted teachings of modern penologists there ought 
not to be any county penitentiaries; they should be made into State insti- 
tutions, The state should retain the custody of its convicted criminals. 

In conclusion the speaker favored removal of the industrial] schools for 
juvenile offenders from their present location in cities to farms in the 
country. He also spoke of the need of a state reformatory for boys con- 
victed of misdemeanors. The only option which the court has in sentenc- 
ing such a prisoner is to commit him to a county jail or a penitentiary. 
This serious omission in the prison system of this state should be supplied 
at an early date. 

The conference closed with a paper entitled ‘‘Houses of Refuge for 
Women, their Management, Purposes and Possibilities,” by Mrs. Charles 
Russell Lowell, member of the board of managers, New York State Re- 
formatory for Women, Bedford. Mrs, Lowellsaid: ‘The two houses of 
refuge for women in this state were the first institutions of the kind in the 
world, so faras I know. The original law providing for the establishment 
of the Hudson Home of Refuge for Women, passed in 1861, was the direct 
outcome of the report of Dr. Hoyt, secretary: of the State Board of 
Charities.” 

“It seemed a very natural thing to propose that the state should pro- 
vide some place where vagrant girls could be protected from degradation, 
prevented from degrading others, and above all prevented from bringing 
forth children. Three years of presistent labor secured the passage of a 
law appropriating $100,000 for the establishment of the first 1 ouse of 
refuge for women.” 
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“At present the sole purpose of these institutions is to reform the 
inmates and to return them to the world as normal, decent women, Every- 
one of these young women needs training and education, physical, men- 
tal, industrial, moral, spiritual, A reformatory should retain its inmates 
long enough to really cure them and form habits of good living.” 

‘*The ‘possibilities’ of any state institution must of necessity be limi- 
ted, and there is no question that it will be a great misfortune if these re- 
formatories come to be used as convenient receptacles for any and every 
girl who is troublesome in her neighborhood, or hard to manage in her 
family. We need in this country small private homes for girls who have 
become disgusted with a life of sin, and who seek a refuge fromit. And 
for those who cannot be saved by any of these means we need places of 
permanent detention.” 

“But after all it is not by means of such institutions, as I have spoken 
of, that we may diminish the number of unhappy women who need ‘refor 
mation.’ The life of the wage earner must be made less hard.” 
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NEW YORK CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF THE POOR. 


The Thirtieth Annual Convention of Superintendents of the Poor of 
the State of New York was held in Rome, New York, June 12-13, 1900. 
113 delegates were enrolled, of whom the majority were connected with the 
public care ofthe poor, but the convention included representatives of the 
state boards of charities, children’s institutions, charity organization 
societies, state institutions, etc. The president of the convention was Mr. 
David W. Hitchcock, Superintendent and Warden of the State Almshouse 
at Poughkeépsie. Following is an outline of the program: ‘The Practi- 
cal Working of Charity,” by John W. Kellar, Commissioner of Charities, 
New York; ‘Inspection of Almshouses by the State Board of Charities,” 
by Byron M. Child, Superintendent of County Poor; ‘‘Sanatoria for Con- 
sumptives,” by Dr. E. V. Stoddard, of Albany; ‘‘Duty of the State toward 
Consumptives and Inebriates,” by C. V. Lodge, of Monroe; ‘‘Outside Re- 
lief,” by A. W. Weber, of Otsego; ‘Qualifications of Superintendents of 
the Poor,” by L. A. Page, of Ontario; ‘“The Rights of Dependent Child- 
ren,” by Hon. George Blair, of New York; “Curfew Law,” by E. A. Bar- 
ber, of Yates; ‘‘Poor Houses of Fifty Years Ago and of To-day,” by R. S. 
Wisner, of Ontario; ‘Influence of Long Contact on the Sympathies of 
Charity Officials,” by M. T. Stocking, of St. Lawrence. 

The discussion on the care of consumptives was exceedingly interest- 
ing. The proposed sanitarium for consumptives in the Adriondacks was 
seriously criticised and the establishment of local sanitariums was advo- 
cated. The care of dependent children was very fully discussed. Repre- 


sentatives of the state charities had a session, and the Children’s Aid 
Society of New York advocated the system of placing children in families, 
while representatives of children’s homes and similar institutions advoca- 
ted industrial training in institutions. 

One of the most interesting and important features of these conven- 
tions was the reports from the several counties, 


Professor F. B. Sanborn of Concord, Mass., was an honorary member 
of the Conference. In speaking on the subject of outdoor relief, Mr. San- 
born said: ‘‘I wish to impress upon all persons in the administration of 
charity that you must localize as much as possible; you must not bring the 
poor and the insane and the prisoners into great masses; you must separ- 
ate them. The only way in which you can best administer to the public 
charity is first to localize, and then to classify very minutely. The reason 
why we are taking these classes out of almshouses is because there is a 
much better place for them, so as you go on you will find the classes which 
must be kept in almshouses increasing in number, because the almshouse 
treatment in ordinary cases will not apply to this special class or that 
special class. 

The newly organized state conference of charities will not take the 
lace of the convention of superintendents of the poor, but will tend to 
imit its discussions probably to the special work which is carried on by 

superintendents of the poor. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONFERENCE. 


The Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention of Directors of Poor and Chari- 
ties of Pennsylvania met in Wilkesbarre, October 9-11, 1900. Mr. Louis 
Tisch of Wilkesbarre was the president of the Conference. More than 100 
delegates were enrolled. 

In his address of welcome, Mayor F. Nickols of Wilkesbarre gave a 
summary of the state subsidies to private institutions. After stating that 
the reports of the State Board of Charities gave the aggregate investments 
in homes $61,000,000, in dispensaries $223,000 and in hospitals $21,000,000, 
total $82,223,000; he said that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania had 
contributed through appropriations to private institutions of this class, 
$20,109,000: $590,000 to hospitals and $14,200,000 to homes. He said that 
the state has now given financial aid to 83 hospitals and 50homes. Secre- 
tary Cadwalader Biddle of the Board of Charities gave a historical sketch 
of the state board and the development of the public institutions. Mr. E. 
F. Long of Norristown, read a paper on ‘‘The Responsibility of the State 
to its Dependent-Wards;’ Mr. J. W. Baker of Delaware set forth the ad- 
vantages of the present dependent children’s law; Miss Elizabeth Kerr re- 
presented the Children’s Aid Society of Philadelphia. The society has 754 
children under its care. Dr. Charles B. Maberry, Superintendent of the 
Luzerne County Asylum, read a paper advocating a system of care for in- 
sane patients after they are discharged from the hospital or asylum. Col. 
H. M. Boyd, of the Board of Charities read a paper on the prevention and 
care of pauperism; he said the fundamental cause of pauperism is degen- 
eracy, the only hopeful treatment is with the ancestor. He advocated 
laws for the control of marriage. Miss H. W. Palmer read a paper on 
child labor in factories, advocating corrective laws. 

The convention adopted resolutions endorsing the county system of 
caring for the insane, and recommending the change of the institution at 
Wernersville for chronic insane and epileptics. 

A committee was appointed to secure the passage of a general poor 
law. The next conference will meet at Altoona. The president is Mr. P. 
H. Bridenbaugh of Blair County. 
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THE VIRGINIA STATE CONFERENCE. 


The Virginia Society of Charities and Correction held its First Meet- 
ing at the Southwestern Hospital at Marion, Virginia, August 21, 1900. 
The organization was effected by the presence of the hospital superinten- 
dents and the hospital superintendents of the state. Twenty-four mem- 
bers were enrolled. The membership is to extend to every town and 
county in the state. Among the objects of the Association is the joining 
together by representation into one body all charitable associations, hos- 
pitals, charity schools, etc., in the State, and obtaining statistical tables 
of all such institutions the promotion of the cause of charity and philan- 
thropy and the visitation of jails, prisons, poorhouses, charity hospitals 
and schools. A committee was appointed to obtain a charter and another 
’ to solicit members. The officers of the society for the first year are: 
President, Judge James L. Tredway, of Pittsylvania; Vice-President, 
Robert Gilliam, of Petersburg; Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. William F. 
Drewry, of Petersburg. 
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THE NATIONAL PRISON ASSOCIATION. 


The Bulletin is indebted to Rev. William H. Locke, Chaplain of the 
Ohio State Reformatory at Mansfield, for the following review of the 
recent meeting of the National Prison Association. 

The annual congress of the National Prison Association for the year 
1900, which met in Cleveland, September 22 to 26 inclusive, was another 
evidence of the steady progress in importance of these annual gatherings, 
The attendance was large and representative. Delegates from the south 
ern states were not as numerous as other years, but the presence of emi- 
nent workers from Canada and Mexico gave to the Association at Cleve- 
land something of an international character, 

The address of Governor Nash, welcoming the delegates to the State 
of Ohio, and that of Mayor Farley on behalf of the citizens of Cleveland, 
and the response of Professor Henderson, of the University of Chicago, 
formed an agreeable social function. The annual address of President 
Wright of Pennsylvania, and the sermon of Rev, Dr. Pickard, of the Ep- 
worth Memorial M. E. Church, before the Congress, received many words 
of high commendation, 

The Wardens of Prisons, and the Superintendents of Reformatories 
had the right of way on Monday morning. President Garvin’s address, 
and the paper of H. F. Hatch, of Michigan, on ‘‘Prison Discipline,” are 
deemed of such importance that they will be found in full in this issue of 
the Bulletin. ‘Civil Service in Prisons” presented by Superintendent 
Scott, of the Massachusetts Reformatory, was a plea for better prison 
government based on better officials, whose tenure of office must depend 
upon merit alone. ‘‘The Food Problem in Prisons” called forth a wide 
discussion. Each chief officer was asked to make a report as to the diet 
and cost of food in prisons. The average cost was about nine cents per 
day for each prisoner. Superintendent Sefton, of the Ohio State Reform- 
atory, presented several wise and useful suggestions now in use at the 
Mansfield institution. 

In the evening the Hon. S. J. Barrows, member of the International 
Congress, spoke of the Prison Congress, held at Brussels, and gave inter- 
esting details of the reforms and improvements brought about through the 
influence of the Commission. Mr. Barrows was followed by the Hon. C. 
V. Collin, Superintendent of New York prisons, with a fine address on 
‘‘Education as an Element of Reform among Criminals.” The speaker 
argued that as ignorance is the prolific mother of crime, education comes 
to be indispensable in the suppression of crime 

Perhaps the most surprising paper presented to the Congress for the 
facts and figures it contained was by the Hon. Eugene Smith, of New 
York, on ‘‘The Cost of Crime.’’ The figures were indeed startling. Add- 
ing up all of the items of expense chargeable to crime, the speaker pro- 
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duced the enormous sum of $600,000,000 per year, which he said exceeded 
the value of the cotton crop or the wheat crop. Put in another form the 
whole wheat crop, or the whole cotton crop of the country must be laid 
aside to take care of our criminal population. It would seem that reform- 
atory methods in dealing with the refractory class are our only national 
safety. 

Another paper which fitted well into this one was on ‘‘The Increase 
and Decrease of Crime in Civilized Countries.’’ The writer of the paper, 
the Rev. Dr. Drahms, of California, was most exhaustive in its researches; 
and despite the discouraging outlook reached the happy conclusion that 
however slow the process may be crime is not increasing, but certainly on 
the decrease. 

The miscellaneous discussions were exceedingly earnest. The leaders 
of the Congress do not halt for a moment in pressing forward their reforms. 
They have gained the popular ear, and they know how to keep it. Gen- 
eral Brinkerhoff told the citizens of Cleveland that they had good laws, 
but a most wretched enforcement of them. The Cumulative Sentence 
Law was passed by the Legislature to relieve tke city of the intolerable 
nuisance 6 the «‘rounder,” the man who every few days comes back to 
the police court from the jail or the workhouse for a new sentence. The 
law is a dead letter because the courts refuse to enforce it, and society is 
the sufferer. 

It is conceded that the Chaplain’s section of the Congress was never 
more practical and aggressive. The annual address of the Rev. Mr. Batt, 
of Massachusetts, and the papers presented by Chaplains Orwich, of Mich- 
igan, W. H. Locke, of the Ohio State Reformatory, and D. R. Imbrie, of 
Pennsylvania, and the address of Dr. Gould, pastor of the Methodist 
Church of Mansfield, were clear and comprehensive discussions of the 
prison questions of the hour as seen by the chaplains themselves. 


— The Ohio Bulletin of Charities and Correction. 


MEETING OF THE GENERAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF THE MICHIGAN ASYLUM FOR INSANE. 


‘Each of the four Michigan asylums for insane has a board of six 
trustees. A general meeeting of the boards of trustees was held at 
Traverse City, July 1900. Hon. H. C, Davis, president of the trustees 
of the Northern Michigan Asylum, presided. The program was as 


follows: (a.) ‘‘A Brief Review of the Year’s Work at the Michigan 
Asylum for the Insane,’ Dr. Wm. M. Edwards, Kalamazoo. (b.) ‘‘Some 

Lessons Drawn from Inadequate Asylum Provision,” Dr. E. A. Christian, 
* Pontiac. (c.) ‘*Our Chronic Insane,’’ Dr. G. L. Chamberlain, New- 
ag’ ¢ (d.) ‘*Report on the, Laboratory of the Asylums of ogre ane 
Dr. Theo. Klingmann Ann Arbor. (e.) ‘Progress in Clinical Methods,” 
D. J. D. Munson, Traverse City. 
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NECROLOGY. 


AMOS GRISWOLD WARNER. 


Born, Elkader, lowa, December 21, 1861. Died, Las Cruces, 
New Mexico, January 18, 1900. 


Early in 1887, two managers of the Charity Organization Society, the 
late John Glenn and Rev. Wm, F. Slocum, were invited by Dr. Adams to 
explain the Society’s aims to the historical seminary of Johns Hopkins 
University. Several students took part in the conference, and one, a tall, 
raw-boned youth from the far West; asked such intelligent questions that, 
after the meeting, Mr. Glenn said to his companion, in his quick, impul- 
sive way, ‘‘Slocum, that’s our man for secretary of the Society!” A few 
weeks later, young Warner was elected to the position. Immediately the 
managers, who had been working under heavy disadvantages, seemed to 
take new courage; a very successful campaign of education and many new 
forms of activity were undertaken. President Gilman and Mr. Glenn in- 
vited prominent charitable specialists from many places to take part in a 
two days’ charity conference; the meetings were largely attended, and Dr. 
Warner edited and published the proceedings. Every advantage was 
taken of the public interest thus awakened. The new secretary kept the 
daily papers supplied with articles on various phases of charity organiza- 
tion work; public meetings in the districts were organized; and, for the 
first time in any American university, a charity agent became one of the 
corps of university instructors, conducting lectures, class work and visits 
to charitable institutions. Looking back over the record of those busy 
months, one sees how many branches of the Society's work that have 
borne good fruit since, had their beginning in Dr. Warner's brief 
administration. 

The personal characteristics of the man were unusual. His simplicity 
and unpretentiousness led many who met him only casually, in those early 
formative days, to undervalue him; in fact, it was predicted that he would 
be too unconventional for Baltimore’s conservative public. - But he won 
friends here among all sorts of people, as a man of his kindliness and ready 
wit was sure to do, for Baltimore dearly loves these human qualities. He 
was a student, keen for the facts and ready to see their scientific bearing, 
but instinctively our workers trusted the statistical conclusions of a man 
who was ready, in an emergency, to nurse a sick pauper through the night, 
or carry a poor woman's bundles and baby to the railway station, or build 
a fire for a district agent when the janitress failed her. 

In 1891, President Harrison appointed him First Superintendent of 
Charities for the District of Columbia, a new office created by Congress. 

During his two years in Washington, his Baltimore friends were often 
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able to see him and talk over the very difficult problems of reorganization 
with which his mind was occupied. The Government subsidy system had 
created many unnecessary charities, and the task of weaning these charities 
from public grants and of diverting such money to more necessary chari- 
table uses was one requiring tact and courage. Dr. Warner greatly re- 
duced the tramp nuisance, which had been artificially increased in Wash- 
ington by a multiplicity of subsidized ‘‘missions.” He established in their 
stead a municipal woodyard. The children’s charities had been so liber- 
ally subsidized by government that dependent children were in great de- 
mand. To correct this evil, the new superintendent succeeded in placing 
the control of admissions and discharges in a Board of Children’s Guard- 
dians, appointed by Congress. 

When there was a change of administration in 1893, Dr. Warner re- 
signed his government position to accept the chair of Economics and Social 
Science at Leland Stanford Junior University. It was there that he wrote 
‘‘American Charities.” 

The last five years of Dr. Warner's life were spent in a losing but 
courageous fight with disease. Several times he took up his teaching 
again, only to be forced to relinquish it. The letters that came at less 
frequent intervals were full of his old quaint humor and shrewd observa- 
tion, but the story of the long journeys with his wife and little children in 
search of health and strength was a sad one. His working years had been 
so few and their promise so great! It was characteristic of the man that 
the hard experience in no wise embittered him, and that he could write 
near the end; ‘*The more I travel around in odd corners of the world, the 
more I am surprised at the general kindliness of people and impressed 
with the idea that this old world is a tolerably warm-hearted contrivance, 
after all.”—Charities Record. 


QAK GROVE HOSPITAL. 


For Nervous and Mental Diseases. 


Grounds comprise sixty acres of stately oaks 
and are picturesque and secluded. Buildings 
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the daily use of patients free. For terms, address 


DR. C. B. BURR, Medical Director, FLINT, MICH. 


BATH HOUSE AND OFFICES. a - 
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THE MILWAUKEE SANITARIUA. 


Heep nervous and mental diseases, Wauwatosa, Wis. A 
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